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A 

Compendium of LOGIC. 

B O O K I. 

CHAP. I. 
^Simple Terms. 



T 



Sbct. L . 

HE Operations of the Mind are tliree, i. Simfk 
JpprebenfioH^ 2. Judgmmt^ 3. Di/cour/e, 



1. Bim^ AfpreUiifim ia» The bare G(mceiving a Thing 
in the Mind. 

2. Judgmtm IS, The Mind^ determining in itfelf» that 
the Things it cdnodves agree or diiagree. 

5. Difcourfe is. The Progrefi of the Mind from one 
Jod^gment to another. 

But our ApjMehettfion is apt to be indiftin&y our Jud|v 
ment fcdft^ our Difcoarfe inconckfiui* To prevent this, 
wife Men pidcribed feveral Rules, which were at length 
cx)llefled into one Body; and termed Logic, or The Art 
ofReafoning, 

Aa Sect. 
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Sect. II. 

But we cannot exprefs to another, what pafl«s in our 
own Mind, any otherwife than by Words: It is therefore 
by teaching us the proper Ufi of Wordsy that Logic affifts 
the Mind, i. To apprehend 4^9^^, 2, To judge /ra^, 
3. To difcouHe conclufively, 

A Word, that exprefles fimpk Apfrehenfion^ is called 
zJffnpkWord'y one, that exprefles Judgment^ a complex^ 
or compounded Word\ one^ that exprefles Difcourjky a 
decomplex y or tiMice con^tounded one: For every Argument 
is refolvable into three Propofitions or Sentences; and every 
Propofition contams /i&r» i^wi^r (inSenfe, ifnot in Num- 
ber), I. The SuhjeSf or that of which ibmething elie is 
^d, 2. The Predicate y or that which is faid, and 3. The 
CopuIati*ve, that flands between the Subjed and Predicate^ 
which are therefore called the Terms of the Propofltion.' 

Sect. III. 

The firft Part of Logic treats of/iwj^ZpTVrw, that is, of 
fuch Words as may ly themfehves be the Subjeft or Predicate 
of a Proportion. Of thefe there are feveralDiviflons; as, 

1. A fingular Word, which exprefles one Thing only, 
as Socrates: A common, which exprefles many and each 
of them, as, a Man* 

2. Ah injinite Word, to which the Particle not is pre- 
fixt, as, not-a-Man, which may imply any Thing befldes : 
h finite, to which diat Particle is not prefixt. 

3. A pofiti've Word, which exprefles a Thing as pre- 
fent: A pri'vati've^ which exprefles its Abfence from a 
Subjefl capable of it: A negativey which exprefles its 
Abfence from a Subjeft not capable of it. So, Jeeing, 
fpoken of a Man, is sl pofiti^e Word; blind, fpoken of 
a Man, is a pii'vati've; fpoken of a Stenty a nigati've 
Word, 

4. An 
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4. An unia/ocal Word, whbfe one Signification equally 
agrees to feveral Things, sis a Man: An equi*vocaly whote 
different Significations agree equally, as a Foot: An ana- 
kgousy whose one Signification agrees unequally, zsKmw^ 
£igey applied to God and Man. 

5. An ahfolute Word, which exprcfles a Tiling confi- 
dered as by itfelf, as Juftice: A cmnotati*ve^ which expreflcs 
the fame Thing as joined' to another, Sisjufl. 

An abfolute Word, cxpreffing a Thing as feparate from 
its Subject, is alio called an ahftraB^ as Juftice: And a 
connotati'vey expreflxng it as joined to a Subjeft, a concrete 
Word, ^sjuft. 

Thoie connotati've Words, which imply each other, are 
termed Relati'vesj as a Father and a Son. 

6. Confiftent Words, which may at the fame Time be 
affirmed of the fame Thing, as coU and dty: Oppofitey 
which cannot, as black and lAihite, 

The Oppojition Q^ {\m^\t Terms is fourfold; i. Rela- 
ti'vej between relati<ve Terms, as a Father and a Son: 
2. Contrary y between contrary Terms, that is, ahfolute 
Words, which expel one another from a Subject capable 
of either, as hluck SiVi6, ivhite: 3. Pri<vati've'y between a 
privati've and a pofiii've Word, as feeing and blind: 
4. ContradiSiory y between a /o/f//i^^ and a negati've Wordy 
as a Man and not-a-Man. This is the greateft of a^l Op- 
pofitions, as admitting of no Medium; neither a Mkdium 
of Participation, {yich as is grey^ between black and ivhite} 
nor a Medium of Abnegationy fiich as is /i Stone, between 
feeing and blind. Relative Oppontion (on the other 
Hand) is the leaft of all ; for relative Terms are not 
(ippofites, unlefs they are comldercd with refpedt to the 
fame I'hing. 



A3 Sect, 
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Se<5t. IV. 

* An unhfoad Word is othcrwiie called a p-edkahhy or a 
Word capable of being predicated^ that is, ipoken in the 
fame Senfe of Several Things. 

There are iivt, Sorts of predkai/e Wordsy i. A Genu j, 
which is predicated of feveral Things as the common Part 
of their Eflence, as an Jnimal, 2. A Difference 9 which 
is predicated of feveral Things as the diflinguifliin^ Part 
of their Eflence, as rational 3. A Sfeaes, which is pre- 
dicated of feveral Things as their whole Eflence, as a 
Man. 4. A Propertyy which is predicated of feveral 
Things as neceflarily joined to their Eflence, as rifihle, 
5. An Accident y which is predicated of feveral Things as 
accidentally joined to their Eflence, as tall^ fl^rt. 



Sect. V. 

A Genus is either the highefi^ or a fuhaltern: A Sfecits 
is either a fuhaltern^ or the Itrweft, The higbefi Genus 
is that which never is a Species \ the hnjtiejl Species^ that 
which never is a Genus : Afubahern Genus or Species, is a 
Genus when predicated of a lonver Species, as Every Man 
is an Jttimah ^ Species when fubje£ted to an biiber Genus, 
as E'very AnitHal is a Suhftance. 

Wherefore, zDiJirencels either generical, which, added 
to tie Genus, conftitutes a fvhakern Species, as fenfibk : 
Or Specific, which conftitutes the hnueft Species, as ra- 
tionoL 

A Property likewife is either generical, which is ncceA 
- iarily joined to the Eflence of an higheft or fuhaltern Genus, 
as mo'veahU: Or Jpecific, which is joined to that of a 
. lowed Species, as rifihle. 

But a Property is vulgarly faid to be fourfold, i . Such 
as belongs to one Species only, but not to every Individual 

of 
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of it; as To he a Grammarian, 2. Such as belongs to 
every Individual of a Spedes, but not of that Species only, 
as To bofve tnuo Feet. 3. Such as belongs to one Speciek 
and every Individual, but not always, as To turn Grey* 
haif^ii. 4. Such as belongs to every Individual of one 
Species only, and that always, as Rijihihj, It is fuch a 
Property as this, which coniHtutes the/»«rri6Predicable. 

Sect. VI. 

To di<wdg a common Word is. To enumerate its Se- 
veral Signi^ations. So he is iaid to dinjide the Word 
Jinimaly who fays. It figni£e$ either a Man or a Brute, 

Di'uifion is therefore, A di(lin6l Enumeration of the 
fcveral Things which zxt fignified by a common Word. 

The Rules of Diviiion are three : 

1. Let the Members of the Divifion, feverally contatfi 
lefs (be of a narrower Signification) than the Word di- 
vided : z. Let them conjointly contain neither more nor 
le/s than the Divided: 3. Let them be opfofite^ i. c. not 
contained in each other. 



Sect. VIT. 

Definition follows Diviiion : It is, a Sentence explain- 
ing the Word defined: And is either nomincJy which 
tcSs the Derivation of the Word ; or real^ which ex- 
plains the Nature of the Thing. Again, a real Defini- 
tion is either accidental, which afligns the Properties or 
Accidents of the Defined; or ejjhuial, which affigns 
thofc Parts that conHitute the Eflencc of it. Laftly, An 
eflcntial Definition is either logiad, which aifigns the 
Genus and Difference; or phyficalj which afligi?s the 
really diftin^ Parts of its Eflence, for the Genus and 
Difierence.are only diHinguifhed by the Underilanding. 

For 
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For Example. Homo is defined nominally^ qui ex humoi 
accidentalfyy a two-Iegg'd unfeather'd Animal; logically ^ 
a rational Animal ; piyjtcally, a Being confining of an 
organized Body and a reafonable Soul. 

TheRules of Definition are three: i. Let the Defini- 
tion be adequate to the Defined : 2. Let it be clearer and 
plainer than the Defined: 3. Let it be contained in a^ 
' Number oi proper {jiot figurative J Words. 



T 
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Of Propositions. 

Sect. L 

HE Second Part of Logic treats of Propofitiom^ 
which is Judgment exprefled in Words. 

A regular Propofition is, An afiirmative or negative 
Sentence, fignifying either true or falfe: Not ambigu- 
ous ; for then it would be Sentences : Nor maimed ; for 
then it would have no Sigitification. 

It is either categoricaU which pronounces a Thing ab- 
folutely, as Plato is happy : Or hypothetical, which pro- 
nounces conditionally, as If he is <wifey then he is happy ^ 

Again, a Propofiition is either affirmative or negative i 
and is either true or falfe. This is called, the Quality 
of it. 

Laftly, it is either univer/al, as jill Men are Animals : 
Or, particular y as ^ome Men are learned. This is called 
the Quantity of it. 

Sect* 
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Sect. U. 

A is put for an univerfal afErmative Propofitiony E 
for an univerlal negative, I for a particular affirmative, 
O for a particular negative. 

In an univerfal Affirmative, the Subjefl only is diflri^ 
luudy (i. e. taken in its full Senfe) : In a particular Ne- 
gative only the Predicate : In a particular Affirmative, 
neither Term is difbibuted : In an univerfal Negative, both. 

The Matter of a Propofidon (i. e. the Manner wherein 
the Terms cohere) is either, i. Neceffaryy when they ef> 
fentially agree; or 2. In^ffibky when they eflentiallydUfe*; 
or 3* Cwtmgent^ when they agree or di^ accidentally. 

Sect. III. 

Thofe Proportions are faid to be oppofed^ which having 
the fame Subjedb and Predicates, yet differ either in 
Quantity, or in Quality, or both. 

The whole Dodbine of Oppofition is contained in this 
Scheme: 



n. t. 
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Here A. E. I. O. are four Propofitions, marked ac- 
cording to their Quantity and Quality, which are t. f. 
true or falfe, as the Matter of thePropofition is n* i« c 
neceilary, impoflible, or contingent. Hence it is eafy^ 
I. To enumerate the Species Si Oppofition, which are 
tontradiQoro^ contrary^ fubcontfary zno. fuhaltim, 2. To 
define each. For Example. Contradiftory Oppofition, 
is that which is between two categorical Propofitions* 
differing both in Quantity and Quality, £^f. 3. To lay 
down toe Rules of Oppofites, as follow : 

I. ContradiStory Propofitions arc never both true, or 
both falfe; but always one true, the other falfe. 

ButoUerve, Four Things are required to make aCon- 
tradiftion, namely, to fpeak of die fame Thing, i. In 
the fame Senfe: 2. InthelameRe§)eft: 3. WithRegaid 
to the fame third Thing: And, 4, At the fame Time. 
If any-of thefe Conditions be wanting, is and is net may 
agree. Forlnflancc. i. An Opinion /i and r/ «0/ Faith, 
It is dead Faith; it is not b'uing Faith. 2. Zoilus is and. 
is not red-haired. He is, widi Refpeft to his Head : He 
is not, with Re^ft to his Beard. %. Socrates is and // 
not long-hair*d. He is, in Compariton of Sdpio.* He is 
hot, in Comparifon of Xenophon. 4. Solomon is and«r 
not a good Man. He is, in his Youth: He is ix>t» in his 
DodddleAge. 

2. Contrary Propofitions are never both true : Bat in the 
Contingent Matter they are both falfe. 

3. Subcon^aries are never both falfe : But in the Con- 
tmgent Matter they are both true. 

. Subalterns are fbmetimes both true, fomctimes both 
fometxmes one true, the other falfe. 



Sect. 



falfe; 
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Sect. IV. 

. A PropofitiQii tt fitid to be amoirisJ, wbeiriti Tenns 
are tranroofed. This is done either, i. Simffy^ when 
neidier die Quantity nor Quality; Or, 2. Jcddaualfyf 
when the Quantity is changM. 

An univerial Negative, or a particular Affirmative 
may be (imply converted, and die Inference wfll 1m^ 
An univer&l Affirmative muft be converted accidentally^ 
or the Infoence will not hold. 



OH A P. ra. 

Q^Syllogjsms^ 



T 



Sect. 1. 

HE Third Part of Logic treats of Syikpfi^ which 
is a Difcourie expreflfed in Propofidons. 

A S^llogxfin is commonly defined, A Sentence in which 
ibmethingl)emg premifed> ibmething elie neceffiurily fol- 
lows from it. 

A catigWical Syttogi/m^ confifts of diree categorical 
Propofidons: The two former of which are termS, the 
Antecedenti die third, die Conjequeati which before it is 
proved is called a Probkm or ^ftion^ afterwards a 
Conclufion, 

We muft make Ufe of ibme third Term^ in order to 
find, whether the Subjeft and Predicate of a Queftion 
agree : And that, becaiilb of the following Rules, oil 
which the whok Force of Syllogifin is founded. 

I. Thofe 
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1. Thofe Terms which agree with one and the fame 
Third, agree with one another. 

t 

2. Thofe Terms, one of which a|;rees, the other dife- 
grees with one and the fame Third, difFef from one another. 

3. Thofe which do not agree with'one and the fame 
Third, do not agree with one another. 



Sect. n. 

From thefc general Principles, Ac partifcular Rules of 
Syllogifm are thus deduced. 

1. In every Syllogifm, there are three, and only three. 
Terms : Two in the Conclufion : And thefe can neither 
be proved to agree- nor to differ, without one and only 
one third Term. 

The Predicate of the Queftion is ftiled the nHijor Term ; 
the Subjeft, the rmnory die third Term, the- Medium or 
middle Term, For the Predicate is commonly more com- 
prehenfive than the Medium, as the Medium is than the 
Minor. 

2. In every Syllogifm, Aere are three, and only Aree 
Propofitions*: li^io Premijfesy in which Ae Medium is 
compared wiA Ae two other Terms feverally (Ae major 
Propofition, in which it is compared wiA Ae major Term; 
Ae minor Propofition, in which it is compared wiA the 
minor Term) ; and Ae Conclufion^ in which bo A Aofe 
Tetos ftand togeAer. 

3« An equivocal Medium proves Nothing, For this.. 
is not one and the fame Third. 

4; An «ff</j/?r/4«/^^Medium is equivocal. Therefore 

5. The Medium mufl ht diflributed in one of the 
Pxcmiifes. 

' ' 6. The 
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6. The Procefs from a Term not diihibuttd in the Prc- 
mifs, to the fame diftributed in the Condufion is irregular. 

7. Negative Premifles prove Nothing: For in this Cafe 
a third is brought, from which both the Terms dlSxr, 

8. If either of thePremifles is negative, fo is alfo the 
Conclttiion. 

9. And, if the Condufion be negative, fb is alfo one 
ofthePremi/fes. 

10. Particular Prcmife prove Nothing. 

11. If dther of the Premtlles be particular, fo is alfo 
the Condufion. 

Sect. IIL 

It remains to enquire, how many Ways three categori- 
cal Propofitions can be joined together, (b as to compofe 
a regular Syllogifm. In which £iqiiiry, two Things are 
tolS'confiaercS. 

1. The Afflfl^, or the Variation of the Propofitions ac- 
cording to their Quantity and Quality : 

2. The Figure, or the Manner of comparing the Me- 
dium, with the Terms of die Condufion. 

There are fixty four Moods. For the Major of a Syl- 
logifin may be either A. E. I. or O. To each of thdf 
a fourfold &^nor may be annext, whence arife iixteen 
Pair of Premiiles. And to each of diefe fixtecn> a fojHrfoll 
Condufion may be fubjoined^ thus. 



B AAA. 
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AAA. AAE. AAL AAO: AEA. AEE. AEL AEO: 
AIA. AIE. AIL AIO : AOA. AOE. AOI. AOO. 
EAA. EAE. EAL EAO: EEA. EEE. EEL EEO. 
EIA. EIE. En. EIO : EOA, EOE. EOL EOO. 
lAA, lAE. lAL lAO: lEA, lEE. lEI. lEO: 
IIA. IIE. m. IIO: lOA. lOE. lOL lOO. 
OAA. OAE. OAI. OAO: OEA. OEE. OEI. OE9. 
OIA. OIE. OIL 010 : OOA. pOE. OOL OOO. . 

'Bat fixteen of thefe are excluded by the fevteth Rule, 
becaufe their Premifles are negative, viz* EEA. EEE# 
EEL EEO: EOA. EOE. EOL EOO: OEA. OEE. 
OEL OEO: OOA. OOE. OOL OOO: Twelve by the 
tenth Rule, becaufe their Premifles are particular, viz* 
IIA. IIE. IIL nO: lOA, lOE. lOL lOO: OIA. OIE. 
OIL 010 : Twelve by the eighth Rule, becaufe due of 
the Premifles is negative and not the Conclufion ; AEA. 
AEI: AOA. AOI: EAA. EAI: EIA. EU: lEA. lEI: 
OAA. OAI : Eight by the Seventh Rule, becaufe one of 
the Premlffes is particular, and not the Conclufion; AIA. 
AIE: AOE: EIE: lAA. lAE: lEE: OAE: Laftly, 
Four by the ninth Rule, becaufe the Condufion is nega- 
tive, but neither of the Premiss; AAE. AAO. A16* 
lAO, 

Therefore fifty two Moods are excluded, many of which 
ofFend againft feveral Rule& There remain twelve, which 
onlyareufefulinSyllogifm; AAA. AAI: AEE. AEO: 
All: AOO: EAE. EAO: EIO: L4I: lEO: &AO. 



Sect. IV^ 

The Figures of Syllogifin are four : For the Medium is 
cither fubje^led to die major, and predicated of the minor 
Term, which is the iirft Figure; or predicated of both, 
which is the fecond ; or fub^eded to both, which is the 
dmid; or predicated of the major, and fubjedled to the 
miner, which is the fourth ; as appears in the following 
Scheme, wherein A is the Major Term, B the Medium, 
C the Minor: 

B.A 
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iFig. 2 Fig. 3 Fig. , 4 Fig. 

B. A. ' A. B. B. A. A. B. 

C. B. C. B. B. C. B. C. 
C. A. C. A. C. A. C. A. 

T\Tiercfore of the twelve remaining Moocls, each Figure 
excludes fix : Namely, 

1. Becaufe of the undif^ributcd Medium, the firft,'t\i'0, 
lAI: OAO: TKc fccona, four, AAA. AAl. All. lAI. 
The fourth, two, All: AOO. 

2. Becau(e of the irregular Procefs of the major Term, 
the firftFigure^xcliidcs four Moods, AEE. AEO: AOO: 
lEO: Thefccond, two, lEO: OAO: The third, four, 
AEE. AEO: AOO: lEO: The fourth, two, lEO: 
OAO. 

3. BecanCe of the irregular Procefs of the minor Term, 
the third, two, AAA : EAE : The fourth, two, AAA. 
EAE. 

There remain tuoenty four condafive Moods, foe in 
each Figure. 

The First Figuke. 

bAr Every wicked Man is miferable; 

bA Every Tyrant is a wicked Man; Therefore 

r A Every Tyrant i^ miferable. 

cE No difcontented Man is a happy Man; 

lA Every wicked Man is difoentented ;. Therefotje 

r^t. No wicked Majst i^ a happy Man. 

dA All the Faithful are dear to God ; 
rl Some, that are afHi^d» are hlM^Ai Therefore 
> I Some, that are afflidled, are dear to God. 

Ba fE Ntf 
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fE No Virtac is an Evfl ; 

rl Some difficult Things are Virtues ; Therefore 

Some diificiilt Things are not Evils. 

A Every wicked Man is mifcrable ; 

A All Tyrants are wicked Men; Therefove 

1 Some Tyrants are miferable. 

E No discontented Man is a happy Man; 

A Every wicked Man is discontented; Thtrefore 

O Some wicked Men are not happy Men. 

The Second Figure. 

cEs No happy Man Is difcontented ; 

A Every wicked Man is diicontented; Therefore 

rE No wicked Man is a happy Man. 

cAm Every wicked Man is difcontented; 

Es No happy Man is difcontented ; Therefore 

trE8 No happy Man is a wicked Man. 

fEs No Evil is a Vinue ; 

tl Some difficult Thbgs are Virtues; Therefoce 

nO Some difficult Things are not Evils. 

bAr Every good Man is afflided ; 

Ok Some rich Men are npt afHifted; Therefore 

O Some rich Men are aot good Men. 

E No happy Man is difcontented ; 

A Every wicked Man is difcontented; Therefore 

O Some wicked Mei^ are not happy Men. 

A Every, wicked Man is difcontented ; 

E No happy Men are di^ntented ; Thereibre 

O Some happy Men ^e oot wicked Men. 



The 
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The Third Figure.^ 

iAr All the Faithful are dear to God ; 
Ap All the Faithful are afRifted ; Therefore ^ 
ti Some, that are affli^ed, are dear to Goo.. 

ifis Some Faitfiful are afflifted; 

Am All the Faithful are dear to God ; Therefore 

Is Some^ thataredeartoGoD, areafHidted. 

dAt All the Faithful are dear to God ; 
Is Some of the Faithful are afflifted; Therefore 
I Some, that are afHidted, are dear to Goo« 

fEl No Virtue is an Evil ; 
Ap All Virtues are difficult; Therefore- 
tOa Some difficult Things are not Evils. 

bOk Some Chriftians are not true Believers;: 
Ar All Chri(Haiis|»ofefs Faith; Therefore 
dO Somey, who |)rofefs Fadth, are not true Believers. 

fEr No Virtue is an Evil ; 
Is Some Virtues are difficult; Therefore 
On Some difficult Things are not Evils. 

The Fourth Figure. 

br Am Every Tyrant is a wicked Ma» ; 
An Every wicked Man is mifcrable ; Therefor^ '• 
tip Some, that are miferable, are Tyrants. 

. cAm Every wicked Man is difcontented ; 
En NodifcontentedManisahappyMan; Therefore 
Es No happy Man is a wicked Man. 

dim Some affliAed are faithflili 
Ar All the Faithful are dear to God ; Therefore • ' 
I«. Some, that are beloved of God, are afflifted- 

Bi fE3 No 
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fEs No Evil is a Virtue; 

Ap All Virtues are difficult; TIw?refore 

O Some difficult Things are not Evils. 

ffEs Na Evil is a Virtue; 

Is Some Virtues are difficult ; Therefore 

On Some difficult Things are not Evils. 

A Every wicked Man is difcontented ; 

E Ko difcontented Man is a happy Man; Therefore 

O Some happy Men are not wicked Men^ 



Sect. V» 

The four iirft of thefe Moods need nothing to make the 
Force of the: Inference evident, but what is cxpreffed in 
thePremiffes. Whereas all the reff; do. Theiib thcreibre 
ar^ ftiled/^'/?^?, thofe imperfea Moods. 

An imferfeB Mood is faid t© be reducedy when it is 
changed into a perfeH. one: In order to ihew evidently, 
either that the Conduiion is fo, which is termed oftenjvue 
ReduBion: Or, that it cannot be o&erwiie, which is 
called Redu^ion ad impJJihiU* 

The Method of Reducing is taught by the Names or 
the Moods : In which the Vowds arc the Propofitions 
marked with their Quantity and Quality: The initial 
Confonants, B. C. D. F. Ihew to what Mood in the firft 
Figure the Redudion is to be made : S. P. fhew that the 
Propolition which the preceding Vowel ftandis for, is to be 
converted, c\x)xt /ntpfy ox per accidins : M, that tUc Pre- 
miffes are to be tranlpofcd: K, that the Redudion is to 
\>% ad impofihik', i.e. that foi the Prcmifs tt) whofe Sign it 
adheres, the Contradiftory of the Condufion is to be 
placed : Which being done, you will have in the firft Fi- 
gure, a Conduiion, either the fame with that Preinifi„ 
or oae conyertible into it, or its Contradiftory. TTjus, 

I. cEs Na 
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1. cEs No happy Man is diioontented ; > 

Ar Every wicked Man is dHcontented ; Tkereftre 
E No wicked Man is an happy Man. 

Reduce this to 

cE No diicontented Man is a happy Man ; 

lA Every wicked Man k difcontented; Therefore 

rEnt No wicked Man is a happy Man» 

2. dis Some good Men are Papiils; 

Am Every good Man is faived; Theveforc 
Is Some mat are iaved are Papiils. 

Reduce this to 

dA Every good Man is faved; 
rl Some Papifts are good Men ; Therefore 
I Some Papifts are laved. 

5. bAr Every good Man is afflifted; 

Ok Some ri<;h Men are not afflifted j Therefore 
O Some lich Men are not good Men. 

Reduce this to - 

bAr Every good Man is afflided ; 
bAr Every rich Man is a good Man «-r— - 
A 

The mafiifeft Falfhood of which proves iS manifeftty the 
Truth of its Contradi^Qry. 
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From what has been faid, it is evident, that there can 
be no more Moods than thefe twenty four. They are 
therefore miHaken, who having tranfpofed the Premifles^ 
or converted the Conclufion of a Syllogifhiy imagine they 
have found out a new Mood or Figure: To convince 
thiem of which; you need only refer to the De£nition of 

a Mood^ 
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a Mood,. aFignre, of a:ittajbr/aiiiihor» abtiddleTerq^ 
and of a major and minor Pxopofition. 

But there are fome Sorts of Arguments, which, though 
not ftri&ly regular, yet need not be wholly rejected. 
Such are, 

r. An Enthymmey one Premifs of which is wanting^ 
wheAer die Major or Minor, the Conddien fhews. As, 
He is a good Man: Therefore he is hapfy, 

SometiiJies the whole Argument lies in one Sentence: 
As, Being mortal, do n$t heat immortal Hatreds 

2. An InduSion^ in which what is granted of feveral: 
Particulars, is then afSrmed univerially : As, This and this 
and that Loadfione attraHs Iron: Therefore^ E'very Loadftone 
does. It IS therefore a Sort of Enthymeme; a Syllogiiia 
in Barbara, whofe Minor is underftood. 

3. An Example, wherein what is granted of a known 
Infbance, is prefumed of an unknown that refembles it : 
As, Sylla and Marius twe the Common-iuealth : There/ore 
]o ivill Caefar and Pompey. Here alio the Minor is ]un- 
derHood. Therefore the Concluilon is only prefumed, 
not proved. 

4. A Seritesy in whofe Antecedent every preceding 
Term is fubjefted to the following, 'till you come from 
^e Subje^ oTthe Concluilon to the Predicate of it: A!^,. 
E*very Man is an jinimal; Eimy Animal is a living Cna^ 
tare; E'very li*ving Creature is a Subftana: Therefore,. 
Every Man is a Suhfance. In a Sorites as many Syllo- 
gifms are underilood, as there are intermediate Pro-- 
pofitioQS.. 
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CHAP. IV. 
^Hypothetical Syllogisms. 

Sect. I. 

THAT IS a hypotheticiJ SyUogi/m^ in which one or 
more of the Propofitions are hypothetical. The 
moil common (rf whicn alone we now fpeak) is that, 
who& major Propoiition is hypothetical. 

A hypothetical Prdpofitionr is either C9fUfitionahy as, 1/ 
hi is njifife^ he is bapfy: Or/ Ssjun&iije^ as. Either it is 
Day or Night. 

In a eonStiaud Propofition, the Cen/iticm it&lf is ca&ed 
ike Antecedefit ; the Mertion» the Ctm/equenti die Con* 
ncxion between them, the Con/efuence. 

The Rales of conditicmal Propofitions are three : 

' 1. If the Antecedent be granted, ibis the Ccm^nent. 

2. If the Confeqoent be taken away, io is the Ante- 
cedent. 

3. Nothing can be inferred, either from the taking 
away the Antecedent, or granting the Confequent . 

There axe Aerefore only two Terms of conditional 
Syllogifin: 

The 
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The conftru3i*vei as^ 

If CD, then KA : iBut CD : Thwefore 1U» 

And die deftru^i<ve'y as, 

If CD, then KA : But not K A : Therefore not CD* 



S^CT, n. 

Every conditional Syllogifm is eithei* equivalent to a 
categorical, or wholly tg be rejcAed. For in every con- 
dufive Conditional, there is a Categorical implied, in which 
Ae fame Aigument woddprove we fame Condufion. 

For in all hypothetical Syllogi&ii, the major Propor- 
tion conMing of two Categorlcdiy the Minor js either oity^ 
of thele, or the Contradiftory to it, in order to infer, 
either the other» or its Coatisadi^ry. In d^ter Cafe an 
Entbymeme wUl be propofq4 wWe Forc^ lies in the 
conditional Proportion, and which is not cqndufiv^^ voif^ 
leis from that Propoiition there can be drawn a Compktoryy 
diat is, the Pr«mi6 whkh is waiting in an Eadiymeme, 
to complete die Syllogifin. 

Now, as an Enthymeme is only one Premifs with the 
Couduiioii of X 6yikigt£ii, it has thiee and oaly d>ree 
Terms. Suppofe two pf them are D and A, and C the 
third Term. The other Fremi^, whefe Terns sve D ^d 
A, is wanting. Hence it follo>Ys, that accj^rding to the 
various Difpofition of the Terms,. Aeii are-fbur Fornw of 
Enthymeme : Each of which will admit of a twofold Com-' 
pletory, as in thi^ Scheme^ 

The Enthymeme. TlicCompletory D. A. A. D. 



CD. 
DC. 
CD. 
DC. 



theiefbreCA. 
therefore aC. 



The Major 
The Minor 



in Fig. I, 
in Fig. III. 
in Fig. IV. 
in Fig. III. 



in Fig. II.. 
in Fig. IV.. 
in Fig, n. 
in Fig. I. 
Wherefora 
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Wherefbre as there are twenty four poffible Moods of 
categorical SyUogifin, and fourteen unexceptionable ones; 
and as each Figure may be applied twice, to compleat an 
Enthymeme; there will be forty eight poffible Ways of 
compleating it, twenty eight unexceptionable. And as 
many Ways as an Enthymeme may be compleated, f:^ 
many and no more, a Man may argue with a SyUogifiii| 
whofe Major is conditional. 



Sect. Ill, 

The Diredlions given for amditional PrOfO&doiiBy fsrvt 
equally for Jisjim^i<i*f. For any Disjon^ve is eafily 
turned ir.to c, Uondili ji^. For Inftance, if it runs tfauSf 

It is either Day, or Night. 
But it is t)ay : Therefore it is not Night. 
But it is Night: Therefore it is not Day. 
It is not Day : Therefore it is Night. 
It is not Night : Therefore it is Day. 

Inftead of this, it is eafy to fay. 

If it is Day, then it is not Night. 
If it is Night, then it is not Day. 
If it is not Day, then it is Night. 
If it is not Night, then it is Day. 
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There remains only a Kind of redundant hypothetical 
Sylloffifm called a Dilemma^ which propofes two (or 
more) Things to your Choite, by accepting either of 
which, you lofe the Caufe. Such is that of Bias: If you 
many a luautiful Womany Jht 'will be Mm'i if an ugly one^ 
••o»*jj. therefore marry none. 

ADilemmaisofnoForce, unlefs, i. One or the other 
Part muft be accepted; 2. Either one or the other prove 

the 
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the Point; and, 3. It cannot be retorted. l£ Bias haS. 
obferved thefe Things, he would have been IcCs pleafed 
with his own; for it fails in every Particular. For, i. A 
Wife may neither be heataiful nor ugly. Therefore neither 
Part of the Dilemma need be accepted* 2. Neither is 
every beauti&i Woman common^ nor every ugly one a 
i^lagui. Therefore neither Part of it proves the Point. 
3. It may be retorted, thus: If I marry the oney at leaft 
ihe will not be common; if the others die will not be a 
Plague. 

A Dilemma is only a kind of negative Indu£Hon, in 
which tlie major Proportion is conditional : As, If at aU^ 
then thus^ or thus, or. thus. To turn this into a categdric^ 
Syllogifin, is fo eafy, it needs no Diredtion. 
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- C H A P. I. 
<y Syllogism, <w to its Matter^ 
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HITHER iTO we have fpokcn of Svlloglfin as to 
its Form. It remains, to (peak or it, as to its 
Matter I that is, the Certainty and Evidence oi xh^ 
Propofitsons, whereof it is cotnpofed. 

That is a certain Propofition, againft which Nothing 
occurs, or Nothing of Weight, as, Man is rijihh: That 
an evident one, which extorts the AfTent, as foon as it is 
underflood, as. The njohfiU is greater than its Part: That 
2i' doubtful oxitf in which we know not how to 4etcriniiie, 
a6, 7be Stars influence Men. . ' 

If any Thing occurs, whereby the Mind inclines to 
eitlier Side, that which was doubtful before, becomes 
probable. Such an Affent is termed Ofinion, 

Q Opinior 
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Ofinion therefore refpcfts a barely probable Propofition, 
and implies no Certainty at all. Yet there ^re feveral 
Degrees whereby it approadies toward Certainty; aod 
the higheil Degree of Probability i^ not far diHant from k. 
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Certainty htmMAi i. That of the Oif^^f?, the Thing 
to be pCTceivcd; and 2. That of 3ie SuhjeSy the Uijder- 
fbndyil which jperceivps it. Arid bpth have'tHeir De* 
gr^es. Th^t is more certain, in the former Senfe, to 
which there is the Icaft Objeftion; that, in the lattfer 
Sssikf CO whidi the kaft Ol:je6Hon appears. Evidence 
alfo is either of the Ohje^ or of the Suhjea, And both of 
thefe have their Degrees: According as that which is per- 
ceived, if mo^ or teis Self-evident; or affiors to be one 
or the other. 

We might enumerate many Degrees of Evidence, But 
itmayfuSce to obferve, it is either, i. That of a Self- 
evident Axiom; or, z. That of a Conclunon regularly 
deduced therefrom. This Logicians term Science which 
accorcHngly they define. An AHent to a certain and evi- 
dent Conclulion, regularly deduced from certain and evi« 
dent PremilTes. The Certainty and Evidence hei« fupi 
pofed, is that, both of the Obje£^ and of the Subjefl: 
For by the former. Science is diflinguiihed from Err^r^ 
by the latter, from Opinion* Without the Evidence of 
the Subjed, there can be no Science i and this without the 
Other, is but imaginary Evidence. 
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W« need not prove, that there is fuch a Thing as Cer- 
tainty; feeing all reaibnable Men allow it. We freely 
afTent to what is affirmed by a wife and good Man: And 
inore freely, if he confirms it byReafon.' Some Things 
we arc taught by Nature itfelf: Afld fqjoe by Divine Rc- 

vebtion. 
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l^^ddn. And of aH thefe we have fufficient Certainty, 
altho' in various Ifcgrees.' 

To aflfeif to TcfBifiOTiy i§ the fame as to htUeve: And 
fikh sda'AfTentis vttrtl^Tatth. Dt^vineFolth depends on 
thfe' TdJiniony of Goo : Human Faith, on the Teilimony 
of Man. What Nature didatesy wc may be £ud to/rr- 
iihfii what Reafon teaches us, to Anow. 

•Goiy can-Tieidier decdve nor be deceived: lyien are,. 
olleni d26^ived; and often deceive. Reaibn and Nature ^ 
are not often deceived, and feldom deceive their Fol* ~ 
lowers. . Nodiinf therefore is more iirm than ^Mtn Faitl|; 
Nothing !efs £) wan human. In what wefercerve XiTknw^* -. 
tHcrc is ofen no fear^ always ibme Danger of being de* 
ccivecfc' Hehtethfcre is the higheft Reft 5)r the Mind in • 
divine Faith ; the loweft of ail in hunuin. In what we 
kofnxi ox j^cHvt, there, arc various Degnees of Reft, ac- 
cording^ to tfieVarious Evidence, Certainty, or Probability. 

If therefore we were to make a Sort of Scale ofAJfeitf^ 
it might confift of the following Steps : i . Human Faith, 
an Aiftent to a doubtful Pfopo^on: 2. OpiniMy to a pro- 
txcble: x,- Wh^t we may term Sentiment , an Ailent to a 
certain rropo'iition: a. Science, to a certain and evident 
Cbhcluftoh: c. InteOigence, to a Self-evident Axiom; 
6; Dvvine Faith', to a Divine KevelatioQ«~ 
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.To each of thefe jthere belong' certain Principles, whieh 
anfe peculiarly proper to produce it. The Principles pf "^ 
Divine faith are thofe, and thofe only, which are con- 
tained in the Saiptures : Oi Intelligence, thofe which are 
properiy termed Axioms : Of Science, the Condufions 
regolariy deduced from them* • 

An Axiom is, a Propofition which' needs not, and can- 
not be proved. Such the following feem to be 

'^ * Ca Froj3 
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From Natwai Di^vmty. i. God cannot deceive or br 
deceived. Whence flow thefe certain and evident Con- , 
dufions: 2. Abfolute Faith is due to Ac Teflimony of 
#^.od: 3. Revckiion never contradids cither Scnfc or 
Reafon. It may indeed trmfcend both. But it cannot. 
jpoffibly contradia either, rightly employed about ^ pro- . 
perObjcft. "^ ^ *^ 

From Mathenuakks. The Whole is greater than each * 
^ its Tarts; eqnal to them alL But Mathema^iciaiia. 
frequently lay down as fudi,^ what arc not Axioms pro- , 
periy ipeaking. 

Srbm Mitaphfficks. It is impoffible for the fame Thing,^ 
at the iame Time, to be, and not tp be. Spme aifiim.. 
this to be the only Axiom in the World: A Point not . 
worth the Difputing. 

'From logU, Terms which agree in one and the (anie 
Third, agree witix one another.. 
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Many believe, that there are no Axioms to be found 
in the other Arts and Sciences. But fuch Principles at 
leaft are found therein, as prbduce 5^ii///«^»/, if not Science, 
Such are thefe. NoAing (naturally) fprihg^ frdin No-" 
thing. Nothing is the Caufe of itfdf. What you would 
not nave another do tq,}:ou>. you^ ought not to do tQ» 
another. ^ • . j. . . • 

,Th*e Principles that ferve to produce Opiniim^ arc ufually 
fliied Maxims. They commonly hold, but Hot always. 
To thisCiaJs thofe properly belongs which are, as it were 
in the middle Way,- between doubtfd and certain.. . 

The Uncertainty of human Faith arifes h«ice. In- 
order to produce a ^rm AiTent of this Kind, a competent 
Witnefs muft know what be fays, and fay what he knows,, 
and both be apparent to him diat believes it. Butthis is 

rarely 
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rarely the Cafe* Wherefore we have always Reaibn to 
fuipefl what we have no other Proof of» than human 
TefUmony. Even when there appears no more Reaiba to 
doubt thereof, than of a mathematical Demonllration. 

Sect. VI. 

Accorc&ng to thefe Rvt Degrees of A/Tent, Syllogifin might 
have been divided, with regard to its Matter, into infalli- 
ble, icienti/ical, certain, piobable and doubtful. But as 
the two firft of thefe produce Sciencty and any Aflent ihort 
of this, is loofely fpeaking, termed Opinion; it is ufually 
divided only mW ttvd So4fts : i . That which produces 
"Science i and this is Qjled Jcientijicaij otherwife demffn/ha" 
ti'uet and often Demonftration : 2. That which produces 
Opimon (any Aiflent ibort of Science) and is termed dia- 
k^ical; i.-e, arguing probably. 

There are two Spedes or Demonftration. The firft de- 
iQonbra€es, l[hat a Thing is; proving, either direftly, 
That it is fo; (and this is called tiire^ Demonftratioh'J or 
that if it be. not, ibme Abfurdity will neceflarily follow. 
This is ufually called Demonftratio a6 abfurdo. We may 
p^perly term it ohUqm* 

We demonftrate direftly, either, 1. By proving a 
fhingfroiti its Effea\ as,: The Sun is Mack : Therefore it 
u^ eckp/id. Or,' 2; By proving it from its rem^e Cau/e;^ 
all. The. Moon 14 diametrical^ oppojite to tf^e Sun: There/ore^ 
it is eclipfed. But if we prove this, from the Earth's be-' 
ing interpoied between tnem, this is 

[ The fecond Sort of Demonftration, which demonftrates 
Wiy a Thing is, by affigning it& proximate and immediate 
CJaufC: .... 

But there may be a proximate, which is not the frime 
Qauie, that is fdf-^vident and mdemonftraUe^ wheie 
Evidence is therefore preferred before all other^. as needing' 
np I^£ht„ but from itfelf. : \ . .u*: r 

• — > C.3 . There 
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There are then four Degrees of Demortftration, The- 
ohlique Demonftration is good : But the direa is preferable 
to it. DemonAration by the proximate Ctuife i&. better 
iliU; hiittkefnsie Caa/e, beftofall. 



CHAP. n. 
0/ Fax Ci AC tjL.s^ 



THERE is yet another Spedcs, or Sha46w lat&nv 
of Syllogifm, which is calle4 a F^JUuy^. It is* 
An Ai'gument intefided to deceive. Su^ is^ 

I. The Fallacy of Efm*i»catio99^ anfing eilSier fmm 4tL\' 
equivoeai Word, or from the amEiigaous StruAureof t^ 
Sentence. As^ All diat Metfe fhaS be fared. The De- 
vils helu^. Therefore the Devils ihs^ be faved. Thi» 
ciPends agatnil the v^ry fitft £Lute of Syliogifin. Eor^ itt 
has four Terms. | 

t. The Fallacy of Offii^^/My where what<k granted^ 
efieveral Things feparately, is inferred of them conjointly^* 
As, T'wo and thrat are even, and odd. Fire is iffMh tmd^* 
three. Thiercfoxe> five is even and oddl^ 

3. The Fallacy QtDi*vifiony when what is granted of 
Things taken. coBJointlyy is inferred c^th^Bi^ taken fepa^ 
rately . Asy The Piamn are feven : The S«n ,and Mooiit 
are Planeu: TherefoxK, the Sun and Moon are kfvetu^ 
Jin both the& Syllogifms there are four Terais. 

4. The FalhKy of the Jcd^n ^hen fon&aeeidentdl^ 
CirciuBftance is .confbanded wiidi what is eifentiai: As^^ 
ff}m.difry^ Men ought to be prohibked;- • WmQ».d0r9^^ 
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Men. Thcfcfore Wine ought to be prohibited. The 
majpr. Propofition muft meany What neaffarify Jefir^ 
Mk»: Qtheiwiie itis not ti-ue: The minor» Wine acrden- 
taliy defirejs Men. Thereforr here alfo there are four 
Terms. 

c. The Fallacy of arguing from a Farticular to a Gene-' 
raf: As, He that isnvhiu as to bfs Teeth is white. A 
Blackamoor is <t»jhite as te his TestL JTherefore^ a Black- 
amoor E5 white. Here is a palpable Breach of the fixth. 
RuleofSyllog^mp 

6. The Fallacy Ignorationis Etenchi. An Elenchus is* 
A Syllogifin that confutes the Opponent. Therefore he; 
falls into this Fallacy, who thinks he confutes his Oppo- 
nent^ without obferving the Rules of-Contrai£^on. 

7. TlitfsSaizc^ QiBegzmg^he^ftiony that is, taking 
for granted the very Thing which ought to be proved. 
This is done, 1. When we attempt to prove a Thing by' 
kfcXf; or;: 2i By afynonimous Word; or, 3. By fome- 
thing equally unknown; or, 4. By ibmething more*un-" 
kaown; or, '5. By arguing in a Circle: As in the ftoious 
Argument of -the Fapifts, who prove the Scriptures fronv 
Ae Authorirjr of the Church, and the Church from the 
Authority of the Scriptures. 

^ 8. The Fallacv o^ fe*veral ^fiiws :^ As, Are Bmjt 
s»dG^lZ^fiveet? Itisfoked, by anfwermg to each BrancK. 
iliftin^Hy. 

Many more FaBades than iktfc might be recktoied dp. 
9^r there-'ai!^ as ntany Fallacies, as there are Ways of 
breaking any of the Rules of SyMogiim without being ob-' 
fiurvcd. But one who is thoroughly acquainted with thfift 
Kttks, will eafdy dete6tthem m^ 
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CHAP. III. 
Of M E. T H o ja^. 

Sect, I. 

METHO.D is, Such a Difpofidon of the, Parts of 
any Art oj: Science, that the whole may be more 
eafily learhecL 

It is twofold, 1 . Method oflwvtnt'ion^ which finds ■t)ut 
the Rules of an Art or Science; 2. Method^ if Teaehiug, 
which delivers them. The former proceeds from fcniible-^ 
and particular Things, to intelligible and univerfal; the 
latter, from intelligible and universal Things, to feniible 
and particular. 

Method of Teaching is eixh&cperfe^ oximferfeSi, The 
former is either, i. Uni^ver/aJ^ by which a whole Art.oiT 
Stience, or 2. Particular, by which a Part of it only ia 
taught. Both are^ either, i . Synthetical, which is ufed in 
Sciences, and . beginning with tlie Subje^ of a Scien<;ry 
treats of its Principles and AiFe^ons, and then of its fe-^ 
viral Species, 'till from the highell Genus it defcends to^ 
loweft Species: Or, 2. Analytical , which is of Ufe in 
Arts; and beginning witLiJie End orDdign of an^^, 
next explains, the Subje£l of it, and laiUyjt. the Meani^ 
conducive to that End. 

* The general Rules of Method are thefe r . , 

In delivering an Art or Science, 1. Let Nothing be 
panting or redundant : a. Let aU the Parts be confiilent 
with each other: 3. Let (Nothing be treated of, which is 
B9t homogeneous to the End of the Azt^or the Subjea 

:\f ."> of 
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«f the Sdence: 4. Let the Parts be conneAed hy eafy 
Tranfttions: 5* Let. that precede, without which, the 
Things that follow cannot be underftood ; but which itfelf 
cannot be nnderftpod withdut them* 

The particalar Rules afe.thefe: 1. The Unity of a 
Science depends on the Unity of its Subjedl ; the Unity 
of an Art, on the Unity of ks End. 2» Let the more 
general Parts precede the Icfs general* 

The ifi^erfe^ Method is arbitrary and popular; being 
»o other man the Method of Prudence or Common Senfe* 
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Madiematictans m all their Writing follow this Me- 
thod, I. They fix the Meaning of their Words, defining 
their Terms, each in their Place, and make it an invari- 
able Rule, never afterwards to ufe any Term, but in the 
Senfe to which it is limitted by that Definition : 2. They- 
lay down the Axioms which dierc will be Occafion to ufe 
in the Courfe of their Work: 3. They add their Poftulata^ 
which aTfb they demand to be granted, as being evident 
of themfelves : 4» Tht^ then ^monflrate their Propofi- 
tions^ in order, and as rar as may be, affirmatively : Cons- 
tenting themielves with this Rtue, That whatfoever they 
have to prove, they' take Care to prove it from fbme of the 
Truths^ whi^h lulve been grantea or proved he&xt. 

If £he fame Method cannot be fbidUy obferved in other 
Sciences, yet doubtlefs it may be imitated. And the 
nearer any Method approaches to this^ the more perfild 
and ufeful it in* 
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APPENDIX. 

Of the Marnier ofufi^g Logic. 

Extracted from BUhop Sanderson. 



W^. 



Sect. 1, 
Of Trecuing on a Jimpk Themis 

may ufe the Rules of Logic in treating either on 
a fimple Th«ne, or a Problem or Propoiition. 

In treating logically on a fimple Term^ we are to ex- 
plain both the Nume and the l^hing. And, 

I. The Name^ by I. Pointing out the Ambiguity of 
the Tenn (if there be any), recounting its various Mean- 
ings, and fixing on that particular Meaning in which wCr 
at prefent take it: 2. Shewing its various Apellations 
both in our own, and in other Tongucsu: 3. Obferving 
-whence it is derived, with the more remarkable 
Words of the fame Derivation. Not that all this is ne* 
<eflary to be done, at all Times, and on every Them^ : , 
JBut there is Need of Judgment and Choice, that thofe 

Particulars 
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Particulars only may be noted^ which conduce to the Ex* 
plication of the Thing. 

•' n. The TMft^ is explained, both by affixing its ^///-V- 
hutes^ and diftrihuting or dividing it into its Farts. The 
Attributes arc either ^otf/W or non-eJfenttaU 'By ^entud 
we underiland, not only thofe which properly conftitu^ 
*its Effence, the Gifius and Difference, but alfo the Proper- 
ties of Subilances, the SidjeSs and Oije^s of AccidentSj 
with the efficient ^sA final Caufes of both. 

The Genus fliottld be tLfIi|rned in the firll Place«.a&} 
Ciat -die yteareft which can be found, tho* premiiing, if 
Occailon be, thofe which are more remote. The Diffe- 
rence comes next; the V^ant of whigh^s iupplied^ and 
the Mature lione fiiUy explained by Properties, And 
here may he add^, the efficient j principaly itnptdfi've and 
infirumentd Caufes, with the remote or proximate Ends, 
Here alio in treating on an Accident may. be .&bjoined, 
its proper StdjeSi and adequate ObjeSi, But thefe more 
. or lefs, as Need fhall require ; which are to be dofed 
with a compleat effentietl Definition of the Thing. 

III. The Theme is next to be difirihut^d into its fe- 
veral Species pr. Parts, juft to name which is generally 
fufficicnt. From Diftribution we proceed to the non^fftn- 
tial Attrihutesy whether Effe^s, Cognates ox Oppofites, 

IV. Such EffeSis as are trivial or commonly known 
may either be juil mentioned or paiied over in Silence. 
Thofe which are more noble, and lefs commonly known, 
may be ranged under proper Heads. This is alio the 
Place for citing Examples, 

Cognate Words are thofe whigh are compared with 
tlie Theme as agreeing with it: Oppojite, as differing 
from it. A Theme is explained by comparing it witn 
its Cognates, when Things are mentioned which arc in 
fome Rcfpefts the fame or like it, and it is fhewn wherein 
diatSamenefs or Likenefs lies, and alfo wherein the Un*. 
likenefs or Difference between them. 

We 
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, We in the M Place compare the Theme with its Op- 
po/ttej; for even Oppofites call light upon each other. 
There are four Species of thefe ; but the OmiradiSory is 
uflxally too vague and indefinitive to be of any Service : 
And the relati've Opp^jitt has been mentioned before, 
among the eilential Attributes. Therefore the pri*vati*vt 
«nd contrary Oppofites only, have Place here, and very 
properly dofe the Treatiie. 

To give an Inftance of this. Suppofe the fimplc 
"Qieme to be treated of be ENVY. 

I am« I. firft^ To coniider dit Nam\ and here I 
ob&rve, 

1. It may imah eidier adively or paffively: As, " He 
is full of Envy;" that is. He envies others. " A rich 
Man )& much expoiedjto Envy ;" |hat is, to be envied by 
others. We here take it in the former Senfe» 

2. This is m Latin termed Im)idia^ a Word which has 
been borrowed by oiany modem Languages. Tke Rxh 
mans alfo termed it Liiior* 

3. The Word Invidia is fuppofed to be derived 
from two Latin Words, that imply the looking much upon 
another, which the Envious are* apt to do : The Word 
Li'vor bom the /r'l;;// Comple;uon which ufually attends 
an envious- Temper. 

There are two Words of the fame Derivation, which 
are frequendy confounded with each other, namely. 
Invidious and Envious', and yet. the Signification of the 
one is widely difierenr from that of the other. An envious 
Max^y \9 one who is under the Po\ver of EnVy ; An in* 
^idigus Office, one that is apt to raife Envy .or Diflike. 

II. In explaining the Thing, I oWbve, /)r/?, The 
j^ntialAttrt%utet: As^ 

J> The 
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The Gems: To pfemife the more remote \ it is a 
Paffion, a Sort of Grief: But the neareft Genus is, A 
vitious Griefl 

I next obferve. The Difference^ taken 

, I. From the SuhjeSy which are almoil all Mankind ; 
but chiefly thoie who are ignorant of God, and confe* 
quently unable to govern themfelves. 

2. From the OhjeB,' which is twofold ; of flie T/fhtg, 
or of the Perjcn. The Thing envied, may be good jof 
any Kind ; appaisent or real, uiefal or pleaumt; of Mind, 
Bchdy or Fortune* The Perfon envied, may be any other 
Man, fuperior, egual, or inferior: Only not at an im- 
nienfe Dulance, either of Time, of Place, or of Condi- 
tion. For few envy them diat have been long dead* 
them that Gve in Chifta or Japan% or thoie who are above 
or beneath them beyond ^ Degrees of Compariibn. 

3. From the efficient Caufe. The principal interned 
Caufe in kim that envies^ is Pride and inordinate Self-love. 
The impulfi've external Caufe may be various, either in 
him that is en^ieJj if he be an Enemy, a Rival, a vain 
Boafter; or in fome third Perfwy as Contempt, Flattery, 
WhiJfpering; any of which may ftir up Envy- 

We may therefore define Envy, either more briefly, 
A vitious Grief at the Gobd of another; or more fully. 
An evil Sadnefsof Mind, whereby a Man, fiiom inordinate 
^elf-love, is troubled at the Good which he fees another 
enjoy, or foreiees he will enjoy, as he imagines it will 
\tk^n or oblcure his own Excellency. 

III. There arc three species of Envy, each worfe than 
the preceding^ The firft. When a Man is pained at 
another's «njoyijig fome Good {}Xi Kind ox Degree) whii:^ 
he cannot himfclf attain: The fecond. When ^ M;m is . 
pained at another^s having what he himfelf has, but wants 
4|p:l|^ve alone: Both th^^rc exemplified in Ca/ar, who 

yv:Quld 
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woold bear no Superior, and Pompeyj who would bear no 
£<^ual. The third, is, When a Man cannot or will not 
enjoy his own Good, leaft another ftiould enjoy it with 
him. It is well kftown, how many in the Learned World 
are infe£led with this evil Difeaie. 

rV. The Effeas of Envy are three, i. It torments the 
Mind continually, and ipreads Inquietude thro' the whole 
Life. 2. It uTiftes even the bodily Strength, and drinks 
up the Spirits. A moU juft Evil, which is at once a Sin 
and aPunifhmcnt, and not \^{% a Scourge than it is a Vice. 
3. It incites a Man to all Manner of Wickednefi; De- 
tra^on. Calumny,* Strife, Murder. 

its mofl remarkable Cognates are, i, Hairedf which 
agrees with Eniy in its Suhjea ; for he who envies another, 
cannot but hate him; ana in its efficient ^ in/iernal Caufiy 
'which in both is Pride and blind Self-love. 2. Rejoicing 
in E-vil: This alfo agrees with Envy both in its Subjedl, 
(for he that grieves at another's Happinefs, cannot but 
jrejoice in his Miiery) and in its efficient Caufi. 

And yet Hatred diners from Envy, i. Li the Thing 
hated or envied. For Good only is envied; but either 
Good or "Evil may be- hated. 2. In the Per/on. For we, 
envy Men only, not God ; • and not ourfelves, but others : 
But we may hate, both odier Men, and ourfelves; both. 
oAer Creatures, and God Himfelf. 

Rejoicing in Evil differs likewiie from Envy, i. In the 
Genus: For the Genus of the latter i» Sorrow, of the for- 
mer Joy. 2. In the QhjeSty which in the one is Evily in 
the other GW* 

The grand Oppofite to Enyy is Benevolence, a tender 
Goodwill to alf" Men, which conftrains us to wifh well to 
. all, and ferioufly to rejoice in all the Good* that beMs 
them« 
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Sect. U. 
Of treating on a Problem. 

A Frebfem is, A Propofirion to be proved. It is feaie- 
tixBcs fuJIy propofed, whether pofitively, as, " Lofic is 
an Arty* which is called a Tbefis\ Or interrogatively, as, 
" Is Logic an Art?" Sometimes imperfedtty, when the 
Subjcft only is mentioned, the Predicate being left m 
Queftion, as, ** Of the Genus of Logic P 

In a regular Treaiife on a Problem there are three Parts, 
The ftatin^ the Queflion, proving the Truth, and an- 
iwering OSje^lions. To which may be premifed. The 
Introduftioiy concerning the Iniportance of the Queflion, 
and the Occaficn of its Eeing firft difputed; and the Con- 
clufion, containing a Recapitulation of the W^hole, widL 
the Corollaries armng therefrom. 

I. In the Introduftion may be fhcwn, that the Point in 
Debate, is not of little or no Moment, but either app^ 
rently of the hightft Concern, or if not fb imbortant in 
itfelf, yet abfolutely necefiary to be underftood, in order 
to underftand or explain thofe which are confefTedly of the 
higheft Moment. Next fhould be pointed out the Occa- 
iion of the Doubt, and the Origin of the Error; what 
gave the firft Rife to this Di&ute; and how the Miftake 
began and increafed. But this muft be done nakedly and 
fimply, in a logical, not rhetorical Manner. 

II. After a (hort Preface, the Problem h not immedi- 
ately to be proved, (unlefs where the Terms are quite 
dear, and the Point little controverted) but firft the Terras 
of the Queftion are to be explained, both the Subjed and 
the Predicate. The various Senfes of thefe fhould be ob- 
ferved, and the Definitions given, particularly of the Pre- 
dicate. We then proceed to exjplain the true State of the 
Controverfy,, by fhewing what is granted on each Side, 
and what difputed. For in every Controverfy, there is 

Spmething 
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Something wherein both Parties agree, anj Something 
wherein they differ. In reciting the Points wherein we 
and our Opponents Hgrec, wc may add, if Need be, a 
Ifiort Explanation or Proof o( them : And then fhew, 
wherein the proper Difference, the very Point of Contro- 
verfy, lies. If mis be accurately fhewn, the Bufinefs is in. 
a Manner done ; for it is fcarce credible, how much Light 
this throw« both on the Proof of the Tfuth,- and the an* 
.fivering Objeftions. 

ni. In proving the Tnahy if it be a plain fimplc Fro- 
l)lem, it may fuSice briefly to propofe our Judgment in a 
finale affirmatxv*e or negative Thelis, and to confirm it by 
a few well-^jiofe Arguments. But if it be more complex^ 
it will be expedient to comprise our Defence of it in feve- 
ral Propofitions ; beginning with thofe wherein we remove 
the Ofttnions ef others, and then going on to eilablifh^ur 
own ; after every Propc^tion placing the Arguments by 
which it IS confirmed. But it does not fuffice, barely t» 
mention thefe; they are alio to be ilrongly prefled and 
defended, and the Evafions ^d Cavils of aU Adveriaries» 
to be examined and overturned. 

rV. Next follows the anfwering ^ OhjeBimu Thefe 
may either be fuUoined to the leveral Opinions of our 
Opponents, and (o aflfv^dd ibvesally ; or all placed to- 
gether, after we have proved the Point in Quellion^ and 
io anfwered all together. 

In order to do this, effefbially, we fhould obferve, firfty. 
Is not the Conclufion advanced againft me, wide of the 
Mark? Frequently the Obje(5lion may be allowed, and it 
docs not overturn any CoaduHon, which we have ad- 
vanced. Nay, ibmedmes it may he retorted, as proving 
juH the contrary of what it was injtended for. 

If the Conclufion do really contradift any of ours, we 
are, Jecondly^ to examine the Form of -the Argument, ac- 
cording to the general and particular Roles of Syllogiixn ; 
and to point out that Rule againil which it oflends. 

If 
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If the form be unexceptionable, it remains, thirJfy^ ia 
<onfider the Matter of tne Objeftion from the PremiJ/es, 
And it will generally be found, that either one of thcPre- 
ftiifTes is fa^ey (or at leaft, ftot Jufficiently pro^ved)' or that 
there is a latent Ambiguity in the Subjeft, the Predicate, 
or the Medhim. In this Cafe, we are to fix upon that 
Term, and fhew t&e Ambiguity of it. 

V. We may dofc the whole by repeating the Sum of 
what has been proved; unlefs when.fbme ufeful Obferva^ 
tions or Corollaries, either direftly, or by eafy Conie- 
quence, follow from the Condufions before eftabliihed. 
Thefe we are not to prove again, but briefly and nakedly 
to fet them down, as naturaSy deducible from (hole Pro- 
poAdons which have been proved before. 



7h)i Sermon on the Means of Grace, in thejirft VohwU of 

Mr, Wefley'j Sermons ^ is a Treat i/e of this Kind, 

The Sermtm on'EnxltivSiaSttif in the third Volume ^ is anth- 
ther Example ofafimfk Thetnc. 
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